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THE ALDINE. 




LONGFELLOW'S HOUSE AND IHBRARY. 

In 1735 John Vassal) was a great man in Cam- 
bridge, holding a colonel's commission, and the 
strings of a very long purse. He had already built 
himself one house, and was not satisfied with it. It 
was too low in the ceilings, tradition says, and too 
near the road. He resolved to build himself another, 
in better taste. The result was that grand old man- 
sion in Brattle Street, which still bears witness to the 
palmy days of Colonial pride and loyalty. Little did 
its builder dream that it would ever become the 
head-quarters of a rebel general. 

It would be easy to write a volume about this old 
house. It is strewn all over with associations. They 
begin with the semi-aristocracy of Colonial days, 
when England was home, and loyal bumpers were 
drunk around tables rich in plate and choice Madeira. 
Then comes the Revolution. Loyalty is Toryism, 
and takes refuge under the British banner in Boston. 
Vassall has forsaken his manorial hall, and on its 
green terraces and in its spacious rooms you find the 
amphibious Marblehead regiment of Colonel Glover, 
which did such good service in the field, and on the 
water. Presently there comes a committee from 
Watertown, where the Provincial Congress is sit- 
ting. They look round them — "just the house" — 
and quickly scourers and painters are set to work, 
and the floors and walls are made clean again, for it 
is here that Washington is to win his first hard ex- 
perience as Commander-in-chief of the Continental 
army. Shall I add, in parenthesis, that the scouring 
was but half done, and had to be done over again — 
as the bill, still preserved in the Massachusetts arch- 
ives, attests. 



What a period now opens in the story of the 
venerable mansion — tradition, history, poetry, all 
combined. Washington first crossed its thresh- 
old in the afternoon of the 2d of July, 1775. His 
last letter from thence was written on the 4th of 
April, 1776. In those nine months the Conti- 
nental army was created — the character of the 
war was decided. What discussions, what medi- 
tations, what studies and revelations of charac- 
ter, what thoughts reaching far into the future 
belong to those days ! Washington himself, had 
but just ceased to be a militia colonel. Under 
the Craigie house-roof he became a general. 

From the rich memories of those days we will 
select but two. The first room on your left, as 
you enter the hall, was Mrs. Washington's par- 
lor, and there, one evening in the middle of Oc- 
tober, sat Benjamin Franklin. " I viewed him 
with silent admiration the whole evening," wrote 
General Greene, the next day. " Attention watched 
his lips, and conviction closed his periods." 

Very different is the next scene. A quick clatter- 
ing of hoofs had drawn Washington to his bedroom 
window just in time to see a horseman turn into the 
grounds. It was Putnam, with a woman behind him, 
clinging fast to his sturdy frame. Suppressing his 
laugh, Washington hurried to the staircase, and had 
just reached the landing, when Putnam entered the 
front door, dragging his trembling prisoner behind 
him. Treason had been discovered, and all were look- 
ing anxiously for the traitor. " Here is one who 
knows him," cried the old wolf-hunter. Assuming 
his sternest mein, Washington bade her choose in- 
stantly between confession or death. Few could 
stand the searching fire of Washington's eye. The 
affrighted woman quailed under it, and gave up her 
secret. 

Vassall, as we have seen, had cast in his lot with 
the Tories, and shared with them their confiscations 
and losses. His house passed into other hands, and 
gradually became known by the name of Mr. Craigie, 
its new owner, who enlarged it in the rear, and added 
two broad piaezas on the sides. Of the traditions of 
this epoch we will mention but one — and that is, 
that among the guests whom Mr. Craigie received at 
his hospitable board was Talleyrand. 

On Mr. Craigie's death the house passed to his 
widow, who, reducing her style of living, let it at dif- 
ferent times, in whole, and in part. And now the asso- 
ciations of war are followed by the associations of 
literature. The first of the new tenants was Edward 
Everett, and the most interesting of the records that 
he has left behind is that, in the library, of which we 



shall presently have more to say, he used to meet 
in the evening an advanced class in Greek, of which 
Emerson was a member. 

The next tenant was Jared Sparks, who brought 
with him the very letters which Washington had 
written under this same roof half a century before. 
It was here that he studied and edited the writings 
of Washington. It was here that he wrote his "Life 
of Washington." It was here that the two names 
became indissolubly blended. 

One afternoon a young man ascended the double 
terrace to the Cragie house dooa and lifted the pon- 
derous knocker. Mrs. Craigie was a peculiar woman. 
She willingly allowed the enquirer for lodgings to 
see the attractive rooms, but told him with an ex- 
pressive smile that she did not let rooms to students. 
" But I am not a student," was the answer, " I am a 
professor." When she learned, that, besides being 
a professor, he was the author of " Outre Mer," she 
gladly gave him her best rooms, and from that day 
the name of Longfellow became permanently asso- 
ciated with the mansion that had sheltered Washing- 
ton, and Everett, and Sparks, 

It was not all at once, however, that he obtained 
possession of his- new home. First he had the east- 
ern half of the beautiful second story, with the 
meadow view from the south windows, extending to 
the Charles, and bounded by the heights of Brighton. 
Next he gained the whole of the eastern half, and 
during part of this time had, for his immediate neigh- 
bor, the lexicographer Worcester. At last the whole 
place became his own by purchase. 

Since then the story of the old house is a story of 
rare beauty. It tells of the teacher, inspiring ingen- 
uous minds with his own enthusiasm ; of the student 
"living laborious days " that he might put himself in 
harmony with the past generations, and thus prepare 
himself to bear his part in the moulding of the new ; 
of the poet living in a world of his own creation, but 
living' in it as in the sphere assigned him' for the ac- 
complishment of his work of charity and love. It 
tells, too, of a generous hospitality, of genial gather- 
ings around a liberal board, in hours consecrated to 
wit and noble thought. Few of the eminent literary 
men of this generation have visited Boston without 
crossing that threshold. 

It is hard to describe a house — either its outside or 
its inside. Engraving even gives but an imperfect 
idea of the actual appearance of a room. Still, we 
give the library as our artist represents it, and with 
the aid of a few details, the reader may form to 
himself a tolerably accurate conception of it. Its 
proportions are ample — thirty feet by twenty-two, 
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and eleven feet in height. The walls are wainscoted, 
and, on the left as you enter, the ceiling is supported 
by two columns. Around the walls are book-cases 
of black walnut, richly carved.' On these cases are 
busts of Homer. Sophocles, and Euripides. A piano, 
an oblong centre table covered with books, a sofa 
and lounge, with chairs of a century ago, make up 
the furniture of the room, while several works of art, 
among them a full length portrait of Lizt, fill up the 
spaces between the book-cases. A reduced cast of 
the Venus of Milo stands near the door, which com- 
municates with the larger entrance-hall. From the 
northern windows you get a pleasant view of the 
grounds in the rear of the house. The harmony of 
the room and its purposes is complete. There is 
nothing gaudy, nothing offensively elaborate — but 
an atmosphere of soft repose, such as fits the goodly 
company of the great minds of every age and many 
nations, and sheds its serene and solemn influence 
over all. 

But the library is not Mr. Longfellow's working 
room. His reading and writing are done in the study, 
a room which communicates with the library by 
doors on each side of the chimney. This, too, is a 
room of liberal proportions, about eighteen feet by 
twenty, and eleven feet high. Like all the otr^er rooms, 
it is wainscoted in full over the mantel-piece, and 
about three feet and a half from the floor through the 
rest of the room. It has three doors, one. of which 
leads directly into the front hall. The two southern 
windows command the same beautiful view of the 
meadows and the Charles which we have spoken of 
before. Of the two eastern windows one gives a par- 
tial view of the grounds — the other has been con- 
verted into a book-case. The other cases, three in 
number, are like those £>f the library, of richly carved 
black walnut. 

And now, if you enter the room from the hall, the 
first thing that strikes you is the artistic sense which 
has given the whole room its peculiar character and 
beauty. It is a library — the library of a hard stu- 
dent, who, loving his books, loves to gather their 
natural and appropriate accompaniments around 
them. On your right is an orange tree, part of the 
year in full bearing, part in full bloom, and temper- 
ing the light of a southern window by the soft shad- 
ing of its dark green leaves — sweet memorial of a 
softer clime, standing just where the poet's eye must 
meet it as he looks up from his writing desk. Next, 
and between the two southern windows, stands a 
book-case, with its black walnut carved by a cun- 
ning hand into various beautiful and fanciful shapes. 
By the next window, or rather in front of it, stands 
a round table with a writing frame on it, to be used 
standing. On the frame stands a copy of the well- 
known statuette of Goethe, in his surtout, and with 
his hands behind his back. The deep window-seat is 
filled with pamphlets, and in the corner clicks the old 
clock from its case of dark mahogany.. On the book- 
case is a bust of Shakspeare. 

" Come back now to the door by which you entered, 
and look at the east side of the room. One of the 
windows has been transformed into a book-case, and 
shaded by crimson curtains. The other looks out 
upon the piazza and lawn. Your eye takes in the 
whole view at a glance, and then dwells fondly on the 
details. First, and next to the old clock, is a crayon 
head in a rich gilt frame. If you knew Cambridge 
ten years ago, you will instantly recognize it as the 
portrait of President Fenton. Run your eye north- 
ward along the wall, and just beyond the window 
book-case, and partly catching the glow of the crim- 
son curtain, is a crayon of Hawthorne. Half-way be- 
tween these heads, and in the space between the win- 
dows, is an old-fashioned table, *and on it a bust of the 
size of life. There is a story connected with that bust 
which gives it a peculiar interest to those who dwell 
sympathetically on the trials of struggling genius. 

When Crawford had finished the model of his first 
great work, "The Orpheus," his strength gave way, 
and he was stricken down by brain fever. For sev- 
eral weeks he was nursed in the house of a friend, 
hovering much of the time between life and death. 
At last the disease yielded, and he began to recover. 
It was a hard struggle ; daj^s of relapse following 
close upon a day of progress, and strength returning 
very slowly to the exhausted limbs. At length the 
crisis was passed ; the eye regained its life, the lips 
their decision. Hope revived, and with hope came 
an intense longing to feel clay take shape and ex- 
pression once more under his creating hand. "Let 
me make your bust," he said to the friend who was 
nursing him ; and throwing all the energy of revived 



hopes into his work, and turning away as it were 
triumphantly from the brink of the grave, he wrought 
with a glow on his cheek, and a sense of power on his 
brow, till the portrait of his friend stood before him, 
perfect in every feature. 

On a bracket, directly above this bust, is a statuette 
of Dante. On the northern wall crayons of Sumner 
and Emerson, drawn by Johnson in 1846, complete the 
portraits of friends, and Longfellow s own portrait, 
painted by Alexander, at about the same time, hangs 
on the western wall, close to the door. A round table 
covered with books, fills the middle of the room, and 
on its eastern end, directly below the statue of Dante, 
is the poet's desk. 

And now, did our s~pace permit, we should like to 
tell of the associations of this room. In the begin- 
ning it was the dining-room. Here Vassall gathered 
his loyal friends around him in Colonial days. Here 
Washington met statesmen and generals in the trou- 
bled days of the Revolution. Here most of Long- 
fellow's works were written. Here the Dante Club 
held its meetings. What a chapter of American his- 
tory opens before us as we cross its threshold — too 
full a one to be told now, though we trust it will 
some day be written with all its details. 

— George W. Greene. 



SHAKSPEARE PORTRAITS. 

. We have about as much knowledge in regard to 
Shakspeare's personal appearance, as we have in re- 
gard to his personal life, which is almost none at all. 
There are many Shakspeare portraits, so called, but 
only two, or three at most, which are worthy of 
serious consideration. These are the bust over the 
grave in the church at Stratford ; the Droeshout 
head, prefixed to the First Folio ; and the head 
known as the Chandos portrait. If we cannot make 
up our minds from these what manner of man Shak- 
speare was, we must draw upon our imagination, for 
nothing besides will aid us. The exact time when the 
Stratford bust was made cannot be ascertained ; but 
it was probably not long after his death, in 1616, and 
it was certainly before the publication of the collected 
edition of his works in 1623, in which it is mentioned. 
The sculptor, if he deserved the name, was unknown 
till recently, when it was discovered that he was one 
Gerard Johnson, a Hollander, who settled in Eng- 
land, where he set up as a tomb-maker, employing, 
besides himself, " 4 Iurnimen, 2 prentices, and 1 Eng- 
lishman." He is supposed to have followed, in mak- 
ing the bust, a cast of Shakspeare's face, taken after 
death, and to have followed it blindly. He is also 
supposed to have injured the nose by careless chisel- 
ing, which compelled him to shorten it, and to 
lengthen the upper lip, which is out of proportion 
with the rest of the face, being at least an inch and a 
quarter long. Such as it was, and is, the Stratford 
bust has surmounted the grave of Shakspeare for 
two hundred and fifty years. Britton, the antiquary, 
described it, as follows, in 1816: "The bust is of the 
size of life ; it is formed out of a block of soft stone, 
and was originally painted over in imitation of nature. 
The hands and face were of flesh color, the eyes of a 
light hazel, the hair and beard auburn ; the doublet or 
coat was scarlet, and covered with a loose black 
gown, or tabard, without sleeves ; the upper part of 
the cushion was green, the under part crimson, and 
the tassels gilt. Such appear to have been the original 
features of this important, but neglected, or insulted 
bust. After remaining in this state above one hun- 
dred and twenty years, Mr. John Ward, grandfather 
of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble, caused it to be re- 
paired, and the original colors preserved, in 1748, 
from the profits of a representation of Othello. This 
was a generous and apparently judicious act ; and, 
therefore, very unlike the next alteration it was sub- 
jected to in 1793. In that year, Mr. Malone caused 
the bust to be covered over with one or more coats 
of white paint ; and thus at once destroyed its 
original character, and greatly injured the expres- 
sion of the face." There was some excuse for the 
abuse which was showered upon Malone for his blun- 
der in whitewashing Shakspeare, but, as this blunder 
no longer exists, it is time the abuse ceased. The 
bust has now been restored to its last coat of color, 
Mr. Hain Friswell assures us, and the clerk who 
shows it avers that, with the exception of a very little 
retouching, it is now in the same state in which it 
was left by Mr. Hall, the limner of Stratford. 

The Droeshout portrait is endorsed by Ben Jonson : 

" This figure, that thou here see'st put, 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 



Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature to out-doe the life : 
O, could he but have drawn e his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face : the print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse, 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
» Not on his Picture, but his Booke." 

The portrait from which Droeshout made his etching 
has never been traced. It is supposed to represent 
Shakspeare in a theatrical character, and it is sup- 
posed that this character was that of Old Knowell, in 
Jonson's "Every Man in his Humour," which Shak- 
speare played in 1598. This, however, is mere con- 
jecture, which who will may believe. The value of 
the Droeshout portrait lies in the endorsement of 
Jonson, that it was a good likeness of Shakspeare*. 

The portrait and the bust, whatever we may think 
of them, are authentic. Next comes the Chandos 
portrait, which is the one by which Shakspeare is 
most widely known. It is said to have been the 
property of Taylor, a player in Shakspeare's own 
company (whose name, however, in the earliest ac- 
count of the head, is stated to have been Jo/m, when 
it was really Joseph^), and it is thought to have been 
painted by him, or by Richard Burbage, his fellow- 
player, who was the leading actor of the time, and 
the original representative of all Shakspeare's great- 
est parts. "The picture was left by the former, in 
his will, to Sir William Davenant. After his death 
it was bought by Betterton, the actor, upon whose 
decease, Mr. Keck, of the Temple, purchased it for 
forty guineas, from whom it was inherited by Mr. 
Nicholls, of Michenden House, Southgate, Middle- 
sex, whose only daughter married James, Marquis of 
Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, father to 
Anna Eliza, Duchess of Buckingham." The Duke of 
Buckingham making ducks and drakes of his money, 
this picture was sold with others, in September, 1848. 
It was purchased for three hundred and fifty-five 
guineas by the late Earl of Ellesmere, who, in March, 
1856, presented it to the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery of England. 

Such is the history of the Chandos portrait, which 
had at least the silent endorsement of Davenant, and 
the presumed endorsement of some of Shakspeare's 
contemporaries. The former is entitled to consider- 
able weight, we think, for Davenant was old enough 
to have remembered Shakspeare when he died, and 
vain enough to wish to be thought his son. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller copied this head for Dryden, who 
paid for it in a monstrous poetical puff, in which he 
did not forget to mention himself, and his adoration 
of Shakspeare* 

"Shakspeare, thy gift I place before my sight ; 
With awe I ask his blessing as I write ; 
With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race, 
His soul inspires me, while thy praise I write, 
And I like Teucer under Ajax fight." 

Next came the Jansen head. This has no pedigree, 
and cannot be traced back with any certainty, much 
earlier than 1770, when it was in the possession of 
Mr. Charles Jennens, of Gopsal, in Leicestershire, 
who allowed it to be copied by an engraver named 
Earlom, and published in an edition of "King Lear." 
Where Mr. Jennens obtained it, is nowhere stated. 
It is said to have belonged to Prince Rupert, and to 
have been left by him to his natural daughter, Ru- 
perta, whose descendants sold it, with other pictures 
of his, to a picture-dealer named Spackman, who sold 
it to a Mr. Woodburn, who sold it to the Duke of 
Hamilton, who gave it to his daughter, the Duchess 
of Somerset. It bears some resemblance to the au- 
thentic portraits, and purports to have been painted 
in 1610, when Shakspeare was forty-six years old. 

The Felton portrait, which was the next that ap- 
peared, was first heard of in 1792, when it was pur- 
chased, for five guineas, by a Mr. Felton, of Curzon 
Street, May Fair, London, at an auction-mart known 
as the " European Museum," King Street. Mr. Fel- 
ton wanted its pedigree, and the auctioneer furnished 
one — to the effect that the picture was purchased 
out of an old house known by the sign of the " Boar," 
in Eastcheap, where the poet and his friends used to 
resort; and report said that it was painted by a 
player of that time, whose name the auctioneer pro- 
fessed he had not been able to learn. Two years later 
he had another happy thousrht, which helped him to 
trace the portrait back two or three years earlier, and 
to a broker's shop in the Minories, where it was 
found by a man of fashion, whose name must be con- 
cealed ! The Felton head purports to have been 
painted in 1597, when Shakspeare was thirty-three, 



